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For “ The Friend.” 
THE SHEEP. 


In volume three of “The Menageries,” a 
British publication, chapter ninth is on the 
subject of sheep. After treating of the nu- 
merous varieties of the sheep, both in a do- 
mestic and wild state, the writer thus pro- 
ceeds in reference to the domestic race :— 


Long subject to man, and dependent upon 
him for care and protection, the sheep has, in 
a great measure, degenerated into an artifi- 
cial being, and as such, were it not the per- 
petual care of man, it would soon rank among 
the extinct races that have passed away, 
unless indeed its character and habits under- 
went a change,—in fact, unless it became 
again the wild denizen of the mountains ; and 
tuat rhis, of the two, would be the case, is by 
far the most probable. The sheep, as we 
ordinarily contemplate it,—an animal destitute 
of weapons, enabling it effectually to resist 
even the weaker of the beasts of prey, defi- 
cient in address and cunning, incapable of 
long-continued speed, timid and irresolute,— 
necessarily requires the care of the shepherd 
and his dog. Naturally gregarious, the flock 
follows a leader: where one goes, all follow 
in succession, and thus they often rush head- 
long into the danger from which they would 
escape. They are easily alarmed, and sel- 
dom venture to resist the attack of even the 
smallest foe ; and, in some countries, notwith- 
standing every effort on the part of the shep- 
herd, they fall in multitudes before the wolf 
and other ferocious beasts. Their physical 
constitution is far from being robust, and they 
are subject to many and fatal diseases ;—a 
rank pasturage, or a rainy season, thins the 
flock by wholesale. This is one side of the 
picture. On the other hand, abundant in- 
stances might be cited in which the sheep 
has discovered more address, more vigour, 
and more courage than could almost have 
been anticipated ; in fact, the more the sheep 
is neglected, the more wild it is allowed to 
run, and the less circumscribed its range of 
pasturage, the more will it acquire habits of 
independence, and the more will its instincts 


Under such circumstances, it soon begins 
to display its affinity to the meuflon,* and 
to show that although its instincts are dor- 
mant, they are not eradicated. Those who 
have seen the sheep in the wilder and moun- 
tainous districts of England, as we have, will 
agree with us in our opini In these dis- 
tricts they will unite in self-defence, and form 
a phalanx, in opposition to a strange dog, or a 
prowling fox; the males heading the array, 
and presenting a formidable front to the foe, 
while the females and a together 
in the rear. Should the intruder venture 
within a certain distance, they rush on him, 
and commence a violent assault. 

From this view of the case, it might be 
argued that the sheep is not so utterly desti- 
tute of intelligence as is usually imagined, and 
many facts on record seem to ove the con- 
clusion. The habits of the sheep have sel- 
dom been sedulously attended to. That the 
sheep is capable of strong attachment, both to 
individuals of its own species, to other ani- 
mals, and to man, is abundantly proved. 
‘“‘ There are few animals,” says Y ouatt, “‘ who 
form so steady and permanent an affection for 
each other.” There is scarcely a flock in 
which the same sheep are not always seen 
side by side, searching for food, or ruminating 
in the fold; hence the tice of ineludi 


mE a 
them all, if possible, in one fold at night, that | from the precipice, and the 


the friends may not be parted. Some care- 
less shepherds are inattentive to this. A 
writer in an agricultural periodical (Edinb. 
Farmer’s Mag., Aug., p. 4) has given some 
very good advice on this point. “ Here I shall 
observe——and the observation ought to have 
its due weight with the shepherd in the dis- 
posal of his flock during the night—that the 
sheep which have been together during the 
day, and have been making eager and joint 
exertions for a scanty subsistence, and have 
alternately sheltered each other from the 
biting blast, and the suffocating drift, and by 
their perseverance and mutual endeavours 
have stimulated and supported each other, 
should not be separated at night. Their be- 
ing forcibly parted in the division of the flock 





strength, and the inability to endure the in- 
clemency of the season.” 

A very interesting case in point is also 
narrated by Youatt, which we cannot forbear 
quoting :—* At the present moment, (1837,) 
there is in the Regent’s Park a poor sheep, 
with a very bad foot-rot, crawling along the 
pasture on its knees; it, with difficulty, con- 
trives to procure for itself subsistence ; and 
the pain which it suffers when compelled to 
get on its feet is evidently very great. The 
author had heard that in such a case, a com- 
panion will be seen at a little distance from 
the sufferer, and that, if that companion be 
closely regarded, it will always be found to be 
the same sheep. He found it to be literally 
the case here. As he pursued his regular 
morning’s walk through the park, he regu- 
larly sought out the friends, and after two or 
three days, they seemed to be aware that no 
harm was intended to them, and they suffered 
him to approach sufficiently near to observe 
and to comprehend their intercommunication 
of signals, and fully to satisfy himself that it 
was always the same faithful adherent by 
whom the cripple was solaced and watched. 
When a sheep becomes blind, it is rarely 
abandoned to itself in this hapless and help- 


less state; some one of the attaches 
himself to it, and, by ing, it bac’r 
and the pool, 


and every kind of danger. 

The maternal affection of the’ sheep for her 
offspring is well known, and many touching 
instances are on record of the exercise of un- 
expected intelligence in defending it, or res- 
cuing it from peril. “ A gentleman of Inver- 
ness, on @ recent journey in the Highlands, 
while passing through a lonely and unfre- 
quented district, observed a sheep hurrying 
towards the road before him, as if to interrupt 
his progress, and at the same time bleating 
most piteously. On approaching nearer, the 
animal redoubled its cries, and, looking signi- 
ficantly in the face of the traveller, seemed to 
implore some favour or assistance at his 
hands. ‘Touched with a sight so unusual, the 
gentleman alighted, and, leaving his gig, fol- 


has frequently been productive of a degree of | lowed the sheep to a field in the direction 


alarm and distress that could scarcely be con- 
ceived possible—the whole fold has been in 
one state of continued disturbance ; and they 
who have had observation or feeling enough 
to appreciate what may occasionally pass in 
the mind of a sheep, have traced to this, or 
to a similar cause, the after-declension of 





* The moufion is the name of an animal of the sheep 
kind, a native of Corsica, Sardinia, some of the Greek 
Isles, and thé mountain ranges of Asia Minor. By 
some authors, it is considered as the wild type of the 


become: drawn forth, and put in exercise. | domestic sheep. 


whence it came; then, in a solitary cairn, at 
a considerable distance from the road, the 
sheep halted, and the traveller found a lamb 
completely. wedged in_ between two large 
stones of the cairn, and struggling feebly 
with its legs uppermost. The gentleman in- 


stantly extricated the little sufferer, and placed 
it safely on the neighbouring greensward, 
while its overjoyed mother poured forth her 
thanks in a long-continued and grateful, if 
not musical strain.”"—See Brown’s Sketch- 
e8, &c. 

That the sheep can and often does form an 
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intimacy or friendship with other animals, is|herd the same question which I put to my 
also proved by many observations. servant, and he gave me the same answer. [ 

Jesse observes, that he has seen a sheep) then bade him call one of his sheep; he did 
which had been brought up by hand, and|so, and it instantly left its pasturage and its 


of the shepherd’s horn they would return, and 
‘congregate around him, torgétting all their 


fears. 





——_ 





which had only a solitary horse to.bestow its| companions, and ran up to the hand of the For “ The Friend.” 
affections upon, forsaking those of its own spe-| shepherd, with signs of pleasure and obe- NOTES ON INSECTS.«--NO. 5. 
cies, and grazing in preference by the side of | dience, which I had never before observed in ‘ea 

its early friend. any animal. It. is also true of the sheep in — 


The following narrative, from the “ Illus- 
trations of Nat. Hist.” (p. 132,) is authentic : 
—‘ A drover being on his way to Smithfield 
market with a flock of sheep, one of them 
became so sore-footed and lame, that it could 
travel no further. The man, wishing to get 
rid of the impediment, took up the distressed 
animal, and dropped it over the pean of a 
paddock belonging to O'Kelly, and 
where the celebrated race-horse Dungannon 
was then grazing, and pursued his journey, 
intending to call for the sheep on his return, 
believing that after a little rest it would 
quickly recover, and which was the case. <A 
strong attachment, however, soon grew up 
between the two inhabitants of the paddock ; 
the horse would playfully nibble the neck of 
the sheep, and, without hurting it, would lift 
it into the manger of a neighbouring shed 
belonging to the field, as much as to say, al- 
though you are not able to reach it, I will 
help you to the banquet; besides this, the 
horse would, on all occasions, protect bis new 
friend, and would suffer no one to offer him 
the slightest. molestation. O'Kelly, 
having been made acquainted with these cir- 
cumstances, bought the sheep, and left the 
two friends in peaceable possession of the 
paddock and its adjoining shelter.” 

In ancient times the intimacy, if we may 
so speak, between the shepherd and his sheep 
was more Close than it is at present, at least 
in most .parts. of Europe,-—and the necessity 
of the dog as an assistant. was never felt. 
From this resulted a docility in these animals 
which is rarely seen in this island. It was a 
custom to give names to the sheep, which the 
animals learned, (as the dog does,) and to 
which they answered when the shepherd 
called them. Instead of driving them before 
him, he walked first, and they followed atten- 
tive to his voice; at least, such was the cus- 








tom in some places; and hence the force of 


our Saviour’s words, in reference to himself as 
the good Shepherd :—* The sheep hear his 
voice, and he calleth his own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out, and he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow him, for they know 
his voice.” The practice of teaching sheep 
to know their name and obey when called, is 
not extinct. J. Hartley, who has travelled as 
a missionary in Greece, records in his journal 


the following interesting fact, in illustration of 


the custom alluded’ to “in the sentence 

quoted : “ Having had my attention directed 
to the words, (John x. 3,) ‘ The sheep hear 
his voice, and he.calleth his own sheep by 
name,’ &c:, I asked my man if it was usual 
in Greece to give names to sheep. He in- 
formed me that it was, and that the sheep 
obeyed’ the shepherd when he called them by 
their names.@ This morning I had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying the truth of this remark. 
Passing by a flock of sheep, [ asked the shep- 








this country, that a stranger they will not fél- 


tow, but will flee from him ; for they know not 
the voice of the strangers. The shepherd 


told me that many of his sheep were still 


WILD; that they had not yet learned their 


names; but that by teaching they would all 
learn them. 
names, he called Tame.” 

When''the flock, as was often the case in 
the earlier ages, was very numerous, it is not 
to be supposed that every sheep was, as the 
Greek shepherd said, rendered tame : it would 


suffice that a few of the leaders, the rams of 


the flock, should thus be instructed, for so 
remarkable is the principle of -imitation in 
this animal, that where one goes the flock all 
follow; and thus one or two, obeying the 
shepherd’s voice, will lead, and, as it were, 
overrule the actions of the rest. It is thus 
that the shepherds manage their flocks in 
some parts of France. “ ‘l'hey select certain 
sheep from the flock ; they give them particu- 
lar names, and teach them to come when they 


are called. In order to accustom them to this, 


they make the sheep follow them by offering 
them a piece of bread. When the shepherd 
wishes to lead his flock through a defile, or to 
make them change the direction in which 


they are proceeding, he calls to him one of 


these selected sheep. ‘Those that are nearest 
to him immediately follow, and the others are 
not far behind ; and so, by degrees, the whole 
flock is disposed to obey the call of the shep- 
herd, and to follow him.”—Jnstructions pour 
les Bergers, p. 15. 

In mountainous countries, or in wild dis- 
tricts, over which the flocks wander, dispersed 


asunder, the use of the pipe or horn has been 


known and practised from a yery early period ; 
the sheep obeying the signal-notes to which 
they have been taught obedience. In ancient 
times, shepherds were more musical than in 
these days ; and are said to have ruled their 
flocks by their “ pandean strains.” As they 
played their simple airs, the sheep would fol- 
low, or they would collect at a signal-call. 
“In many parts of the Alps, and in certain 
provinces in France, the shepherd and ‘his 
pipe continue with true antique simplicity. 
The flock is regularly penned every evening 
to preserve them from the wolf, and the shep- 
herd returns homeward at sunset, with his 
sheep following him, and seemingly pleased 
with the sound of the pipe, which is blown 
with a reed, and resembles the chanter of a 
bagpipe.” The horn, of rude make and shrill 
tone, resounding far, is a very common instru- 
ment for calling sheep or cattle, and admi- 
rably adapted for mountain ranges, and wild 
extensive pasture-lands. Its use in ancient 
times was well known. If we are to credit 
Polybius, the flocks in the island of Cyrnon, 
on the landing of any stranger, would flee into 
the interior of the country ; but at the sound 


The others, which knew their 





In the mornings, after a shower of rain, 
when I have visited the colony of ants des. 
cribed in the last number of the “ Notes,” I 
have several times found them busily engaged 
in removing the earth from the opening into 
their nest, which presented every appearance 
of having been closed during the might, for 
the openings they had made through the fresh 
earth, weré only large enough for one or two 
to pass at & time ; but the evening previous, 
some of the holes were near an inch in diam- 
eter. Whether the ants had stopped the holes 
to prevent the rain from getting in, or whether 
the rain had filled them, 1 am unable to say ; 
but the situation of the nest, on an elevated 
bank, surrounded by thick grass, would favour 
the former supposition. 

‘There is something very interesting in view- 
ing the operations going on at one of these 
ant-hills ; how incustriously and perseveringly 
the inhabitants remove and carry out tue 
earth, and whatever obstacles they encounter 
in constructing the numerous subterranean 
avenues, necessary for their accommodations. 
While some are engaged in mining, others 
are busy in collecting a supply of food for the 
numerous family. Sometimes we may see 
one coming home, bearing a fly or a grub ; 
while another, more courageous, will return 
laden with an unfortunate cricket, a caterpil- 
lar, or a spider, all of which are speedily con- 
veyed into the nest, and, in some instances, 
before life is extinct. I observed one drag- 
ging a large worm, more than an inch in 
length, which seemed to be quite as much as 
it could manage ; but, after using considerable 
exertions, it succeeded in bringing it to one of 
the openings in the nest, where it left it, and 
went into the nest, apparently to examine 
whether there was any obstruction in the way 
of bringing it in; but it soon returned, and 
seizing hold, dragged the worm in, and dis- 
appeared. 

I have sometimes amused myself by putting 
small pieces of sticks, &c., into their nests, 
in order to witness their skill and dexterity in 
removing them; and I was surprised to find, 
that they possessed so much muscular strength. 
They would seize them at one end, and if 
they were not successful in moving it, they 
would go to the other, and change their posi- 
tion until they felt it move; and if one was 
not able to remove it, they would combine 
their strength, and by their united efforts they 
would remove objects of such dimensions as I 
should have supposed entirely beyond their 
ability. 

In the latter part of the Sixth month, I no- 
ticed a number of large black ants, busily en- 
gaged in ascending and descending a white 
pine tree: upon examining it, I discovered 
that many of the branches were very thickly 
covered with a species of aphides, or plant 
lice, over which these ants were very care- 
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fully travelling, frequently stopping to notice | ous family, consisting of many species, and 
them, and at the same time touching them | live upon the sap or juice of trees, shrubs and 
lightly with their antennz. Thinking these | plants of different kinds. ‘Those on the pine 
ants must have some motive for being so fa-| tree, insert their sucker into the bark of the 
miliar with such disagreeable looking insects,| young branches, and appear to be constantly 
I was induced to watch them more narrowly. | employed in absorbing the sap, which, after 
I found that the ants would frequently remove | passing through the digestive system, is con- 
from the aphis a drop of limpid fluid, which | verted into a substance which appears to be 


they greedily consumed. They not only con-| very congenial to the appetite of the ants. 


suined that which was voluntarily ejected, but 
they appeared to know how to obtain it at 
pleasure ; for they would stroke the sides of 
the aphis with their antenne; this would 
cause a small drop of the much-coveted food 
to exude, which they eagerly conveyed to 


their mouths, and then moved quickly to an- in the neighbourhood of Cunard wharf, when 


other, and, by treating it in a similar manner, 
obtained another supply. The number of 


ants thus employed was, and continues to be | discovered the head of a person just above 


at, that the t be almost| Water. With the quickness of thought he 
so gre vat the tree seems to almos jumped into a boat, and immediately rowed to 


alive with them and the aphides. There are 
two currents of the ants constantly moving, 
one up, the other down the trunk of the tree, 
which are continued without any intermission 
during the night, as well as the day; for I 
found, upon visiting them at different hours of 
the night, until near midnight, that they were 
still busily engaged in obtaining food from the 
aphides, as well as passing and repassing upon 
the trunk of the tree. 
made during the absence of the moon. 

When I first discovered the ants upon this 
tree, I did not observe any nest at the foot of 
it; but saw them coming and returning from 


a nest not far distant. Soon afterwards, how- | 2bout eleven years old, (the son of — M‘Cloud, 
ever, I found that a large colony of them had | f East Boston,) who had left the house with- 


located themselves so close to the foot of the |©Ut the knowledge of his parents, who sup- 


tree, as to allow them, on descending it, to 
pass Secily into the nest. Upon turning up 
the earth, 


These visits were | oat. It having been under water buta few 


found that they had excavated a| When it drifted from the wharf, and in strug- 
number of galleries, or subterranean passages, | 8!ing to paddle it to the shore again, had fallen 
branching off from the tree in different direc- | VeTboard. ‘The wild and almost frantic joy 
tions. The selection of this situation, so con- | Of the parents, and their deep gratitude to J. 


Chester County, Ninth mo. 5th, 1842. 


— 


A Noble and truly Worthy Act.—John 
Abbott, of East Boston, was walking a few 
mornings since, between five and six o’clock, 


he discovered a small boat drifting some 
twenty rods from the wharf, and near it he 


the spot, but before reaching it, the person 
had sunk beneath the waves. The water be- 
ing tolerably clear, and but twelve or fifteen 
feet deep, he soon discovered the body on the 
bottom, and without waiting to relieve, or dis- 
encumber his limbs from their clothing, he 
plunged to the bottom, seized it, and in ano- 
ther moment it was placed in safety in his 


minutes, life was soon fully restored, though 
had one minute more elapsed before John 
Abbott had discovered the body, the vital 
spark would have fled forever. It was a boy 


posed their child had not yet risen from its 
bed. The little fellow was at play in the boat 


venient to their stock of aphides, manifests a| 4- for saving their child from a watery grave, 


remarkable degree of instinct. 


can better be imagined than told. It was in- 


This colony appears to depend principally deed a noble act.—Boston Democrat 


upon these insects for sustenance. 

About the same time that I met with the 
ants upon the pine tree, | observed that the 
same species, but from different colonies, 
were in the constant practice of visiting two 
pear trees that grew near the pine tree. Sup- 
posing their object was to partake of the fruit 
that grew thereon, I paid but little attention 


to them ; but finding that they continued their | 


visits after the fruit was removed, I examined 
and found at the base of the petiole of the leaf 
a very small species of the aphides, of a dif- 
ferent kind from those on the pine tree, from 
which the ants were busily engaged in pro- 
curing their food. By the aid of a small mag- 
nifying glass, the examination of the ants 
feeding from these aphides, was rendered still 
more satisfactory. 

The ants appear to be very careful of these 
aphides, and if a fly, or any vagrant insect 
seems disposed to share this treasure with 
them, they manifest strong symptoms of an- 
ger, and use considerable exertions to drive 


A good story is going the rounds of the 
newspapers, about a man in New York, who 
had a singular passion for buying quantities 
of second-hand furniture, and any other arti- 
cles, at auction, that were sold cheap, whether 
he had actual use for them or not, and theré- 
fore, dear at any price. Having filled his 
house with useless and antiquated articles, his 
wife, a prudent, careful woman, annoyed at 
his extravagance, very quietly, and without 
consulting him, “ took the responsibility” of 
sending a quantity of the useless truck to an 
auction-room to be sold. Great was her dis- 
may and astonishment, when on the evening 
of a sale, a large majority of the things came 
back to the house. Her husband had unfor- 
tunately stumbled into the auction-room, and 
not recognizing his own furniture, had repur- 
chased it at better bargains than at first ! 


— 
Vermont Sugar.—It is a singular fact, that 


them away. I have seen them carrying them| next to Louisiana, the state of Vermont is the 


in their mouths. 
These aphides, or plant lice, are a numer- 


— sugar-producing state in the Union! 
he amount of maple sugar produced in 1840, 


a 


Oo 


was over 2,559 tons, being over 17} pounds to 
each inhabitant, allowing a population of 
291,948—~at five cents a pound, this is werth 
$255,963 20. The Montpelier Watchman 
states that this quantity is very far below that 
produced the present year ; and thinks it may 
be safely estimated, that the sugar produced 
this season will, at the low price of five cents, 
be worth one million of dollars. 


Mazims of Bishop Middleton.—Persevere 
against discouragements. Keep your temper. 
Employ leisure in study; and always have 
some work on hand. Be punctual and me- 
thodical in business, and never procrastinate. 
Never be in a hurry. Preserve self-posses- 
sion; and do not be talked out of conviction. 
Rise early, and be an economist of time. 
Maintain dignity, without the appearance of 
pride; manner is something with every body, 
and every thing with some. Be guarded in 
discourse ; attentive and slow to speak. Never 
acquiesce in immoral or pernicious opinions. 
Be not forward to assign reasons to those who 
have no right to ask. Think nothing in con- 
duct unimportant and indifferent. Rather set, 
than follow example. Practice strict temper- 
ance ; and in all your transactions, remember 
the final account. 


Curious Habit of a Caterpillar.-—-The 
principle of concealment is remarkably de- 
veloped in a family of moths peculiar to New 
Holland, named by Lewin, who has investi- 
gated their economy, Cryptophasia. The 
egg is deposited on the bark, into which the 
young caterpillar immediately enters, boring 
downwards a cylindrical cell to the centre of 
the stems, where it finally takes up its abode. 
It secures the entrance by weaving a convex 
covering or door. This door is fastened 
securely on the upper end, while the lower is 
left in such a manner that the larva can pass 
and repass at pleasure. After sunset, the 
cautious inmate sallies forth to provide food. 
He cuts off the leaves, and conveys them, one 
by one, to the mouth of his cave, into which 
he then descends, and draws his provender 
after him: this laborious occupation is con- 
tinued during the whole night; but on the 
approach of day, he retires with precipitation 
to his retreat, and begins quietly to regale 
upon the provisions he has collected. We 
were puzzled to conjecture in what manner 
these industrious caterpillars could open the 
door of their hut, when their mouth was em- 
ployed in securing and carrying their food ; 
but this Lewin explains. When the caterpil- 
lar arrives at the entrance of his retreat, he 
reises up the door with bis hinder parts, and, 
sliding down into the cell backwards, drags 
the leaf after him; the extreme end of the 
stalk of which it held artfully in its jaws ; nor 
does it quit its hold until the leaf is safely and 
almost wholly within its cell, where it fastens 
it down, together with the covering of the 
entrance, by a web.——- Swainson. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN WIGHAM. 


In “ The Friend,” of last week, we noticed 
the reception from England of Memoirs of 
John Wigham. We now present to our read- 
ers his interesting account of the early, part 
of his life, trusting it will be acceptable to 
those who retain a lively recollection of his 
valuable religious services in this country 
more than forty years past, and also prove 
instructive to others. 


“ As I have frequently had it on my mind, 
to leave behind me some record of the Lord’s 
os dealings with me from my childhood, 

or the information and encouragement of my 
offspring ; and being at this time renewedly 
impressed with the uncertainty of my time in 
this world, I feel afraid to delay it longer. 
“To begin now, this fifth day of the Ninth 


‘month, 1808, in the sixtieth year of my age. 


I was born at Cornwood, near Haltwhistle, 
in the county of Northumberland, the 23d of 
the Third month, 1749, and was blessed with 
religious parents. My mother particularly, 
was deeply concerned, that her children might | 
be carefully educated in the way of Truth, and 
preserved from the snares of the world; and 
with this view, she often exhorted us to be 
attentive to the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
secretly manifested in our own hearts ; which 
was of great benefit to me in my childhood : 
for, as the Lord was graciously pleased sen- 
sibly to visit me when very young, I was made 
aware, sooner perhaps than many children 
who are not favoured with such instruction, 
what that Spirit was, which both reproved 
and comforted me. 
“When I was about eight years of age, 
desires to be the Lord’s servant were 
raised in my mind; and being made sensible 
that [ could not serve Him acceptably, unless 
I were preserved from evil, I often begged in 
my childish way, that He would enable me to 
overcome all my evil propensities, which I 
saw were many: and although I frequently 
entered into covenant with my God to be 
watchful, especially when under His correc- 
tion, yet I felt great weakness, and frequently 
committed errors. I was naturally lively and 
wild, and of a hasty passionate temper ; which 
often hurried me into things for which I felt 
condemnation, and which, in my more serious 
moments | detested ; knowing them to be evil, 
and sensibly feeling that they separated me 
from Him, whom my soul loved. For the 
Lord was sometimes graciously pleased so to 
fill my heart with his love, that my soul was 
quite enamoured ; and under that influence, I 
thought I could cheerfully suffer even death 
for His sake. But when his face was veiled, 
and I was under his correction for evil, then the 
enemy of my happiness, by his insinuations, 
endeavoured to persuade me that I might as 
well give over striving, and live at ease ; for 
I should never be able to overcome my evil 
propensities. For some time, I was in great 
horror of mind on these occasions, and nigh 
unto despair: when the Lord would again 
comfort my tossed mind, frequently by bring- 
ing to my reméinbrance some of his gracious 
promises, and enabling me to take fresh cour- 
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age, and renew my covenant. 
spent my childish days and years. 
*“ T do not know that any one perceived that 
I was under any [religious] exercise what- 
ever, for I took great paias to conceal it, 
being afraid that any of my companions should 
know it: for though the Lord was thus gra- 
ciously dealing with me, and though, when 
my heart was filled with love, I thought I 
could suffer any thing for Him ; yet I was far 
from having attained to a willingness to con- 
fess Him before men. When a boy, I was 
frequently employed in taking care of sheep, 
all alone ; and when so situated, my mind was 
often drawn to seek the Lord; and to my ex- 
ceeding joy, He was sometimes graciously 
pleased to be found of me; and my heart was 
melted within me ;—love inexpressible flowed 
towards God and man. In these seasons He 
began to discover to me, that if I would be his 
servant, and retain his favour, I must tell to 
others what he had done for me; and [ still 
believe, that had I happily kept close to Him 
and been faithful, I should have had a testi- 


Thus were 


|mony to bear for His cause, when very young 


in years: but this, alas! was not the case ; for 
as [ grew older, my father, who was a very 
industrious man, put me to work with the 
servants, whose company proved very perni- 
cious to me. My father, whose memory I 
revere, had a care for his children’s preser- 
vation ; but was not, I think, sufficiently aware 
of the danger to which we were exposed. 
From the time 1 was about sixteen years of 
age, I rapidly lost ground in religion: for I 
began to delight in company, which proved a 
snare to me; and I was led into many wrong 
things, and gradually lost that sense and 
savour of Truth, with which I had before 
been favoured; so that my mind became 
darkened, and I even called in question all 
those feelings I had experienced at an earlier 
period : thus indeed was experienced the force 
of the remark,—‘ a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” The reasoner too got entrance, 
and I grew wise to dispute against and strong 
to stifle conviction. Yet the Lord in mercy 
followed me long with his reproofs, and made 
me feel, even in the time of my rebellion, 
much bitterness of soul. O! 1 have often 
remembered the bitter wages of the cunning 
adversary; for though he could promise 
pleasure, he could not give peace. I was 
ensnared by evil company. 

“I leave this as a warning to others to be- 
ware of evil company; and to those of my 
offspring, who are, or may be parents, let 
them never, if they can possibly avoid it, 
expose their children to this dangerous temp- 
tation. In my worst state, I was, through 
great mercy, preserved from what the world 


guide,—and bitter suffering was the conse- 
quence: and, had He left me, I had been un- 
done forever. But He mercifully followed me 


merry nights were succeeded by sad morn- 
ings. -I often bewailed my condition, and 
longed to be freed from my fetters ; but I had 
no power or resolution to break off from my 
companions: though sometimes when the 
Lord’s judgments were heavy upon me, I 






calls gross sins: but alas! I left my God, my 


with His judgments:—I had no peace ;— 


resolved to do so; but having departed from 
Him, in whom alone is the power, He, in his 
justice, left me enslaved in bitter servitude. 
‘Thus I spent several years in a state of rebel- 
lion against my God: at length, in His mer- 
cy, He made a way for my deliverance. 

“My father having suggested my entering 
into the married state, 1 went to see a young 
woman, to whom I became affectionately 
attached; and having obtained her consent, 
we were united in marriage before I was quite 
twenty-one years of age. This union proved 
a great blessing to me at the time, and my 
beloved partner has been a blessing and a 
helpmate to this day ; for though, like myself, 
she had not then much religion,—yet by this 
step I became settled, and was rescued from 
those associates, who had so much injured 
me ; and it was not long before the Lord was 
pleased to visit us both afresh. Weary of 
my servitude to sin, I was thankful to embrace 
liberty on any terms, and would gladly have 
returned to the right way; but many of the 
corrupt inclinations of my nature, which, 
through grace, had been somewhat subdued 
in my childhood, were now by my revolt and 
disobedience much strengthened, and a great 
conflict ensued. I was made sensible that I 
had no power of myself to obtain the victory, 
—that the power was in and of God alone, 
dispensed through his grace or good Spirit. 
Thus, I was exceedingly humbled by the sight 
I had obtained of my condition; I felt such a 
load of guilt upon me, and such propensities 
to add thereto, that [ was often very near to 
despair. For though the Lord was graciously 
pleased to open to my view the fountain,—the 
blood of Christ, to cleanse from all pollution ; 
yet I saw, at the same time, that that foun- 
tain was opened only to those, who repent and 
forsake all those things that defile : and though 
I believed my repentance was sincere, as I did 
from my heart abhor myself and all my former 
sins, yet I felt so much weakness, and such 
strong desires and temptations to some things 
which I knew to be displeasing to the Al- 
mighty, that I was for some time almost 
without hope. All my grievous struggles 
were however in secret; none knew them 
but the Lord alone: for I was afraid to let it 
be seen that I was at all exercised about reli- 
gion, lest I should fall, and dishonour the 
cause, and prove a stumbling-block in the 
way of others. 

** Whilst I was thus labouring under these 
exercises of mind, the Lord showed me, that 
though man could not help himself, he could 
injure himself; and thus was brought to my 
remembrance this language,—‘ Thy destruc- 
tion is of thyself; but thy help is in me.” 1 
was convinced that God was willing to save 
all men ; and for that end He visited them by 
His grace, inviting them to accept and use the 
means He offered them, namely, a measure of 
His light and grace; in which he dispensed 
power sufficient to give them the victory over 
all their spiritual enemies, if they would em- 
brace it, and become co-workers with it. But 
if, on the other hand, they neglected to lay 
hold of and use the means, the fault was their 
own, and their destruction. of themselves. 
Thus I saw, 1 must maintain a warfare, and 
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reprobation, which opened to me thus :—{did not leave me, but corrected and restored 


resist and strive against temptations, in watch- 
fulness and humble dependence on the Lord’s 
strength. ‘The way being thus clearly opened 
before me, I was made willing to enlist under 
the banner of Christ, and prayed that He 
would enable me to be a faithful soldier : but, 
alas! I was often surprised and wounded, 
when off my guard; and I should have faint- 
ed, had not my gracious Redeemer manifested 
himself to be a High Priest, touched with a 
feeling of my infirmities. I now began ex- 
perimentally to know Him in his various 
offices ;—passages of Scripture were often 
brought to my remembrance for my refresh- 
ment, and for the strengthening of my faith. 
I recollected the testimony of the apostle,— 
that we have an advocate with the Father, 
and that for his sake God was propitiated. I 
felt that he refreshed and strengthened me, 
as well as washed and healed my wounds, by 
his balsamic virtue. Oh! I often, to this day, 
remember his unutterable goodness to my 
exercised mind. He had won my heart ;— 
He knew my sincerity: and though, through 
unwatchfulness and infirmity, [ often failed 
on my part; yet in His mercy He did not 
leave me. 

“ Having, about this time, entered into close 
covenant with my God, I felt very desirous of 
having a sound faith; and began to be exer- 
cised about some points of Christian doctrine. 
The state of children dying in infancy, occa- 
sioned me considerable perplexity ; for though 
I could clearly comprehend that Adam, our 
first parent, by transgressing the Divine com- 
mand fell, so all his offspring were in a fallen 
state,—and though I was satisfied with respect 
to the means provided for their restoration 
through Christ the one offering, and bythe 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
subduing the corrupt nature, and by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, making new the creature, 
—yet I could not conceive how infants could 
experience this change; and to suppose that 
such were excluded from God’s kingdom, 
appeared contrary to the declaration of Christ 
—‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ I 
knew there was an invention among men, as 
a kind of salvo for this difficulty, that of 
sprinkling, or what they call baptism; by 
which they profess to believe that the child is 
regenerated and initiated into the church of 
Christ : but this appeared a fiction, and not at 
all satisfactory to my mind. I tried to come 
at a right knowledge of the subject by an ex- 
amination of other men’s opinions, and by 
comparing these with Scripture testimony, 
but without attaining what I desired. At 
length, the Lord condescended so to enlighten 
my understanding, that I was left without 
doubt. I well remember the very time and 
place when the matter was opened to me, and 
in a way that satisfied me at once, and has 
done so ever since: it was thus,—that as 
Adam’s sin was disobedience, and aspiring to 
the knowledge of good and evil, so his off- 
spring are innocent, (or not held responsible,) 
till they arrive at a capacity to partake of 
this knowledge. This will apply to idiots 
also, as well as children.—Rom. iv. 15; v. 13. 

“ Another point of doctrine with which I 
was then much tried, was that of election and 


Christ was the elect and chosen of God, for 
the salvation of mankind ; He was offered to 
all men by a manifestation of his Spirit ; and 
all those who joined in with this offer, and 
thereby became united to Him, became in 
Him the elect of God; and that God had 
predestined to a separation from himself, all 
those who rejected this offer, by refusing to 
receive him; and that this (the election as 
well as the reprobation) included all, even 
those who had never heard of Christ’s appear- 
ance in the flesh. Thus was my mind satis- 
fied in this respect also; and I now began to 
see clearly, that I never could comprehend 
the things of God, but by the Spirit of God: 
this induced me in every difficulty, to wait in 
humility and dependence on the fresh open- 
ings of Truth. 

“ About this time the Lord showed me that 
I must acknowledge Him more openly ; that I 
must not only overcome that unwillingness to 
let it be seen that I was religiously exercised ; 
but also testify to others of his goodness to 
me. Indeed, my mind was frequently so 
clothed with love to mankind, that I did not 
much resist this opening: only I felt my- 
self very unfit for it, and prayed that He 
would better prepare me, and give me a clean 
heart and a right spirit ; and then I covenant- 
ed with Him to do apy thing which he saw 
meet to appoint. But, notwithstanding my 
professed willingness to be what the Lord 
would have me to be, I was exceedingly afraid 
of deception, and of mistaking something dif- 
ferent for the Lord’s requirings; and this 
fear prevailed so much, that I durst hardly go 
to meeting,—and when there, was fearful of 
turning my mind to a right exercise, lest 
something should be presented for me to say. 
The Lord was then displeased with me, and 
let me see that my heart was deceitful, and 
not right in his sight ;—that this fear was 
caused by self-will; and in displeasure He 
seemed to leave me. Greatly did I now be- 
moan my situation, and in deep sorrow and 
repentance, did I entreat Him to returm and 
strengthen me, promising to strive against 
that fearfulness. In mercy He inclined his 
ear, and shortly afterwards in a meeting, im- 
pressed my mind with a few words, accom- 
panied with such an impulse, as I had not 
before felt; which left me no doubt that the 
Lord required me to express them. After 
having done so, my heart was so filled with 
peace, that it seemed not only like a vessel 
full, but running over with praises to the Lord, 
who had thus strengthened me to do his will : 
for though it was a very little simple matter 
that was thus brought to my mind I scarce 
know how, yet, ‘as the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it comes, nor whith- 


er it goes,’ so appeared to me the influence of 


the Spirit, with respect to that little offering ; 
and so it has been ever since with respect to 
communications in the line of gospel ministry. 

“From this time my heart was dedicated 
to the Lord and his service, being desirous, 
above all things, to: know and do his will ; and 
though I often fell short through weakness, 


yet the Lord, in his unspeakable mercy, 




























me again to favour ; so that I have great cause 
to praise Him, for by his rod, as well as his 
staff, He hath comforted me. 


“TI continued to express a few words in 


meetings, when thus impressed, and was 
favoured with the answer of peace ; and as [ 
carefully attended to the impulse or motion of 
the Spirit, my gift gradually increased, and 
faith was given me to stand up, even when I 
felt only the impulse, and very few words 
were presented to my mind; but matter would 
sometimes flow to my admiration, and to the 
enlargement of my communications. 


“ My first appearance as a minister was, I 


believe, little expected by most Friends; yet, 
as far as I ever understood, they were gener- 
ally satisfied. From the love I felt to flow to 
the people, I was sometimes desirous that 
something might be given me to say to them, 
but these desires were generally disappointed ; 
it was shown to me they were wrong, and had 
their origin in self-will, and were to be re- 
jected; and that gospel ministry should be 
exercised, and in great simplicity and resig- 
nation to the Divine will, without human 
labour or creaturely contrivance. Thus I was 
instructed to wait in humble dependence. 


“Ina short time, my faith was more par- 


ticularly tried, for the Lord was pleased to 
withdraw the gift [of the ministry] for some 
time, I think about six months, so that I had 
nothing to communicate ; in this time, did the 
enemy endeavour to mislead me, by present- 
ing to my mind such specious openings and 
fields of doctrine, that I was sometimes nearly 
deceived ; but the impulse was wanting, which 
I had been convinced was as the voice of my 
true guide, and without which I durst not 
move: but the enemy endeavoured to imitate 
that also ; in this attempt, however, the coun- 
terfeit and the snare were more manifest. 
Though the Lord was pleased to permit me 
to be thus tried, in his great mercy, and by 
his own invisible power, he preserved me 
from yielding to any of the temptations with 
which I was assailed; and often at the close 
of meetings, when I had been thus tempted, 


He filled my heart with thankfulness: in His 


own time, however, he returned with that 
sweet simple evidence, which had been my 


unfailing guide, and which continues to be so 
to the present day. I have been the more 
particular in my remarks on the ministry, 
knowing that many snares are laid by the 
enemy, even for such as have made a right 
beginning ; and te those so tried, my expe- 
rience may perhaps afford some instruction. 
If such an one should see this, I would say to 
him, ‘I entreat thee never to move, without 
that fresh feeling of the Divine impulse, 
which was thy guide in the beginning, what- 
ever fields of doctrine may be spread before 
thee, or however clearly thou mayst see the 
states of the people.’ It is not always neces- 
sary to speak, when we see things; but we 
must sometimes conceal the vision, and al- 
ways wait the Lord’s command: if we do 
otherwise, we shall lose our guide, and be 
involved in confusion. 

“My beloved wife had, before this time, 
come forth in public testimony as a minister ; 
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which was a great comfort to me. Being) at burials or marriages, especially at burials; 
now enlisted in earnest, in a while I conceived and have borne my testimony often against 
it my duty to leave home, and visit Friends in| such things, as some of you are my witness- 
their meetings: this I performed in severaljes. And my dear husband is one with me; 
counties in England; and was also frequently | and I know if such a thing should be at my 
engaged in visiting Friends’ families in dif-| burial, it would grieve him, who is gone upon 
ferent places : and though I felt myself a very |'Truth’s account ; and I have freely given him 
poor, weak, insignificant servant, yet I had up. So if any Friends have any thing to ob- 
often to adore the goodness of God, in condes- ject, they may freely speak.’” ‘The notice 
eending so to enable me to serve him, as to adds, “ All Friends present were one with her 
obtain peace. \in that concern.” 

“ About this time, (1783,) a very trying| From the first rise of our Society, an ear- 
exercise came upon me, from an apprehension | nest desire has rested with consistent Friends, 
that the Lord called me to leave my native to show forth a good example of moderation 
country and near connections, and go to reside upon these public occasions, when they are 
in Scotland. The prospect really looked very couspicuously brought into the view of their 
discouraging. There were few Friends at neighbours. Within a few years past, the 
Edinburgh, which was the first place pointed great display and ostentation exhibited at 
out to me ;—I had a young family, and how|some marriages, have been cause of sorrow 
to provide for them I could not tell. But, | and humiliation, to those who would still have 
after some secret struggles, my mind was re- us to be a self-denying people. Some of our 
lieved through resignation to the Divine will;' city meeting-houses on these occasions show 
and I felt greatly encouraged by my dear! forth a display of tawdry finery, calculated to 
wife’s informing me, that she also had a simi- call up to the recollection Bunyan’s “ vanity 
lar prospect: she knew nothing of mine, as I fair.” When a dashing Quaker wedding is 
had kept it to nryself; but when we came to| on the tapes, it becomes noised abroad, and 
open our views to each other, and found them attracts a large concourse of individuals to 
80 much in unison, our faith was strengthened. | our meetings, often entirely unacquainted with 
But when we informed some of our near con-| silent waiting, and makes hard work for the 
nections of our prospects, it was different: my | honest labourers to overcome the airy spirits 
valuable mother discouraged us much at first ;|and active imaginations of the people. And 
setting before us the disadvantages of bring-|though it may be thankfully acknowledged, 
ing up a family, where there were so few/that sometimes, on these occasions, the Mas- 
Friends, and how our children would be ex-|ter is pleased, (to use the language of a be- 
posed to mix with the people in marriage,| loved Friend,) “ to lay his cooling hand upon 
&c. In a short time, however, she acknow- | them, and stay the fever,” while, under the 
ledged that what she had said, in the way of|covering of the wing of Ancient Goodness, 


discouragement, had occasioned her much|immediately or instrumentally the gospel 
uneasiness, and that she saw it had originated | 














| 


message goes forth, contriting the hearts of 


in her unwillingness to part with us; that she|the assembly, so that even the strangers can 
could now say, ‘Go; and I believe the Lord | say, “it is good for us to be here ;”—yet when 





will go with you.’ Thus was way gradually 
made for us in the minds of our relations and 
friends, and to Scotland we came with our 
seven children in the year 1784. In this 
country we have had many and various exer- 
cises, many removals from one place to an- 
other, under an apprehension of duty; but 
though we have been like pilgrims, the Lord 
has in his abundant goodness fully satisfied 
us, that our coming was in the way of our 
duty. He has been truly our Shepherd, and 
we have not lacked.” 


unsettlement prevails—when they that dig can 
find no water—when the clouds refuse their 
rain—while they that have in measure caused 
this feeling, wonder what there is in Quaker 
meetings to attract any thereto—then it is 
that the burden-bearers have in abasedness 
of spirit to “sit where the people sit.” 

There are few young persons but what 





















































their marriage, that the blessed Redeemer 
should be their guest; but there are some 
who are not willing to come to him in hu- 
mility ; the only way in which he can avail- 
ingly be sought after. 

On the occasion of funerals, there has been 
an obvious improvement of late years; the 
preparations are generally such as become the 
solemn occasion ; decent provision being made 
for those who come from a distance, while 
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For “ The Friend.” 
MARRIAGES AND BURIALS. 


In one of the early volumes of Piety Pro- 
moted, there is a short notice of Margaret 
Berry, wh» died about 1690, the precise time 
not being narrated. The day she departed, | those of the locality are careful not to burthen 
says the account, “several Friends being} the afflicted family, after the funeral, with 
there, she desired them to be called together, |their unnecessary presence :—yet, who has 
and said,‘I have something to say, if the|not been pained, while following the corpse to 
Lord enable me. As touching my burial, my |the place appointed for all living, to find some 
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dear husband being from home, it must be left| disposed to converse, even. upon the passing 
to you; and I desire there may be nothing of events of the day : who has not wondered that 
great preparation for the same. Though|individuals who would deem it very wrong 
indeed to open their lips for conversation ina 
meeting, will yet almost lightly converse as a 
solemn assembly move onward with their 
token and remembrancer of mortality to the 














some may say “tis covetousness, it matters 
not ; we have enough : but I am against grati- 
fying the world’s spirit ; for since I professed 
the Truth, | never had unity with superfluity 























were no tombstones.” 








grave! Let such reflect upon it, and strive 
after a gathered mind, “ as they walk by the 
way;” then if the gospel message should go 
forth at the sepulchre, they may be ready to 
receive it. ‘* He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” 

But if there is an improvement in the con- 
duct of burials, in what fullows, some seem 
disposed to return to a practice our forefath- 
ers were led out of. Forgetting that the spi- 
rit “is not here—but is risen,” memorials 
are set up to mark where the poor food for 
worms is deposited. It is in wisdom that our 
Discipline holds the following language : “ It 
is the sense of this meeting, that no monu- 
ments, either of wood or stone, be affixed to 
graves in any of our burial-grounds; and if 
any yet remain therein, that these be forth- 
with removed—so that no cause of uneasiness 
on this account may exist, or partiality be 
justly chargeable upon us.”—Page 22. 


In the face of this provision of the Discip- 
line, in some of our grave-yards, stones rising 
above ground, seem to say, this spot is better 
than its fellow-clay. For a while, perishable 
wood was affixed by mistaken affection, to 
mark the spot, but as it crumbled beneath the 
hand of time, it showed the folly of its memo- 
rial, as it mingled with the dust it was meant 
to celebrate. Now enduring marble is intro- 
duced. Here and there family pride raises a 
mound and inscription higher than the sur- 
rounding ones, plainly indicating to the next 
aspirant, that, to attract notice, he must place 
one still more elevated. Oh, what absurdity 
is that, which brings pride into the grave- 
yard, upon every mound of which is the hand- 
writing already, “‘ ye shall perish !”’ 

A beloved and aged minister of the gospel 
was lately at a place where these marks of 
idolatry were to be seen in the grave-yard ; 
and she remarked, “that she wished to get 
home, that she might be buried where there 
Would that it might 


} 
| 


| be added, in the language of the narrative of 
| Margaret Berry, “ that all Friends were one 


with her in that concern.” 


In the Advices, issued by Philadelphia 


would desire, upon so solemn an occasion as| Yearly Meeting in 1808, the following perti- 


nent cautions are contained :— 


* Advised, that Friends be careful them- 
selves, and discourage their children from 
attending the worship of those not in commu- 
nion with us, and particularly at burials: see- 
ing that in so doing there is a danger either 
of balking their testimony for the truth, and 
wounding their own minds, or giving unne- 
cessary offence to their sober neighbours. 

“ Friends are advised against imitating the 
vain custom of wearing or giving mourning 
habits ; and against affixing any monuments 
of wood or stone to graves; and all extra- 


vagant expenses about the interment of the 
dead. 

“ And it is recommended that at all our 
interments, time be allowed for a solemn 
pause, both before and after the corpse is put 
into the ground.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
LETTER OF 8S. FOTHERGILL. 


The following letter of Samuel Fothergill, 
is offered for insertion in “The Friend.” Ellen 
Evans, to whom it is addressed, was a worthy 
elder of Gwynedd Meeting. A memorial of 
her is extant. 


Partapetenta, Fourth mo. 18, 1755. 


Dear Friend, Ellen Evans :—Had opportu- 
nity allowed, [ should long e’er this have 
acknowledged the receipt of thy affectionate 
lines ; a favour unmerited, and what I durst 
not hope for ; but, indeed, inexpressible is that 
uniting virtue, which cements the family to- 
gether, and brings them into instant acquaint- 
ance and nearness of spirit, that requires not 
the ceremonics of the world’s friendships to 
introduce, or its arts to maintain. I have 
often been comforted in my low drooping 
hours, with this mark of passing from death 
to life, that | have an uufeigned love for the 
brotherhood. I feel its prevalence at this 
instant, and in it salute thee, thy dear busband 
and children, with fervent desires that He who 
hath been thy morning light and help hith- 
erto, may be known your staff, beloved an- 
cients in Israel, in this your decline of natu- 
ral strength, to lean upon day by day, to fill 
your duty in the church of Christ. Few, alas! 
very few, are the ancients now left, for the 
middie aged and rising youth to look to with 
advantage. ‘The Lord of heaven and earth 
hath gathered many to himself; the world 
in its various appearance hath slain many 
others; and some not yet dead have their 
garments so spotted with dust and defiling 
things, they are not fit to be looked at, or their 
fuotsteps inquired after ; but happy is the state 
of those advanced to old age, whose conduct 
proclaims, they have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, but have been made living 
witnesses of the power and coming of Christ. 
These have been the most powerful induce- 
ments to bow my heart in holy awe from my 
childhood to this day, I mean with respect to 
any outward means. And I am thankful to 
the great preserver of men, such there are 
here and there to be found. . And although 
painful baptisms for Zion’s sake may attend in 
the view of the backslidings of many, yet 
ability is vouchsafed at times to appeal with 
reverent confidence to the All-seeing One, 
thou knows how I have walked before thee! I 
hope this will be your crown of rejoicing, in 
an approaching hour, which, when I view the 
state of the church, I could wish very remote 
from you, but when I consider the laws of 
nature, cannot be very distant. 

The same love and hearty well-wishing 
attends your offspring. May they so ac- 
quaint themselves with the God of their 
parents, as to stand in their lots, and be found 
worthy to have their names enrolled in the 
register of the Lamb’s army. 

And beloved young Friends, suffer the 
advice of one who loves you, though out- 
wardly a stranger, to have some place in your 
minds. 

A course of not a few years’ experience 
hath taught me, that godliness is profitable 


to all things, and that all real happiness is 
known in proportion to the progress thereof 
in our hearts. If you look around amongst 
your conteinporaries, you will find it a sealed 
truth, and unspeakably comfortable to that 
wise number of them, who have sought with 
true fervent diligence the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, first in time, as first in 
value ; how beautiful upon the mountain have 
been the feet of these, and how strong that 
voice with which their conduct hath proclaim- 
ed good tidings; inward and outward salva- 
tion have been their portion, and holy peace 
their refuge; they have been qualified to 
maintain their testimony with strength, and 
earnestly to contend for the faith once deliver- 
ed'to the saints. Where began these happy 
souls? In the immediate operations of the leav- 
ening virtue of Truth, in their own hearts, in 
a humble waiting, and resignation to the Di- 
vine hand, not making haste from the refining 
hand, but devoutly waiting in and upon the 
invisible living virtue; whereby resurrection 
from death is known to every obedient soul in 
its own order. All who have ever known an 
advancement in true godliness have begun 
upon this foundation. Your worthy parents 
began, and have built with success, and now 
know the preciousness thereof in advanced 
life, as the light of their eyes, and their en- 
during substance. The dew of the everlasting 


hills, and a sufficient share ofthe fatness of 


the earth is the portion of every soul, who, 
above all other considerations, seeks the Lord 


in truth and sincerity. Oh, therefore, saith 
iny soul, that there may be such a heart in 
you as to fear the Lord Almighty, and keep 
his commandments always, that it may be 
well with you and your children forever. ‘Thus 
my spirit salutes you, dear youth, in the un- 
expected spreadings of holy engagement for 
your good, that you may, through the alone 
means of heavenly help and sufficiency, be 
made truly happy in yourselves, comfortable 
to your aged parents, and useful to your 
brethren in the church of Christ. That when 
your worthy parents are removed to their rest 
among the generations of the just, instead of 
the parents there may be children, to per- 


petuate his work to the end of time here. 


I have travelled with diligence, I think, 
both of body and mind, according, in rejoic- 
ing and suffering, (that last often my lot,) but 
I dare not repine; to be what I ought is my 
utmost aim, and best Wisdom well knows the 
method to make me, and more, so ; and in his 


will I humbly acquiesce. 


I propose to leave this place to-morrow, and 
to bend my course towards Long Island, and 
thence to New England, if life and health be 
allowed me; and hope to return in the fall of 
the year. It would have given me great 
pleasure to have seen thee, thy husband, and 
family; but see no way for it, and therefore 
must submit ; any mark of your remembrance 
of, and care for me, will be very acceptable 
to me. “I salute you both, and your’s, in the 
strong sense of best love, and am your affec- 


tionate friend, 
8. F. 





















For “ The Friend.” 
ALLOTMENTS OF PROVIDENCE. 


At the suggestion of one of our Baltimore 
Friends, the following excellent observations 
of John Thorp are republished. The time 
is opportune for their revival. Containing 
truths suited for all periods, in the present 
epoch of commercial embarrassment, which 
has brought many to the test; whether or not 
they were founding their hopes of happiness 
upon outward prosperity, they will be read 
with an appreciation of their worth. The 
excellent letters of John Thorp and Isaac 
Penington should be in every Friend’s family; 
in sight, and within reach. 


“ Reflections on the Allotments of Providence 
in the varied conditions of Mankind. 


“The Lord is the All-wise Disposer of 
events; He maketh rich, and maketh poor: 
(it is God, saith Moses, that giveth men pow- 
er to get wealth.) He exalteth and abaseth 
at His pleasure ; and though I do most firmly 
believe, that God ‘doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men;’ that he is a 
God of mercy, and knoweth all our wants, as 
well as our weaknesses, and will add all that 
His wisdom sees best, to those who first seek 
His kingdom, and the righteousness thereof ; 
yet am I forced to confess, with regard to His 
respective outward, as well as inward admin- 
istrations of prosperity and adversity, His 
judgments are unsearchable, ‘ and his ways 
past finding out.’ 

“‘ It is obvious, I own, that trouble is often 
the result of our own perverseness, and arises 
from the determination of an unsanctified will, 
the imprudence of our undertakings, and 
folly of owe choice ; but then, I thinkpittis 
equally evident, that they sometimes arise, 
from a different source, and must necessarily 
be resolved into the unerringly wise and in- 
scrutable providence of God. What shall we 
say of Job, that perfect man’s condition? 
What of the hunger, thirst, and nakedness of 
the apostles? What of those who wandered 
about ‘in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented, of whom the 
world was not worthy ?” And what of the holy, 
lowly Jesus, who had not where to lay his 
head? 

“ The like hath been the situation of many 
true disciples and Christians of the purest 
ages; and since, of many of the first reform- 
ers, who have lived in valleys and desolate 
places, and who have been the true successors 
of the apostles in nakedness and want, treated 
as the offscouring of all things, and to whom, 
indeed, the earth has been as iron, though the 
heavens have not been as brass. Far, very 
far, be it from my heart to conclude these 
unhappy, or to think they had cause to com- 
plain. Surely they were supremely blessed? 
and received in this life recompence a thous- 
and-fold for all their sufferings ; but I instance 
them, to evince that even the favourites of 
Heaven, as well those who, through diso- 
bedience, frustrate the designs of Divine mer- 
cy, may be, and sometimes are, tried with a 


searcity of the outward accommodations of 
this life. 


* 














THE FRIEND. 





* Riches, surely, are not certain marks of|we may be under, it is the dispensation of un- 
Divine favour, nor prosperity an evidence that |erring Wisdom and Goodness ; and the very 


our ways please God. Doth he not sometimes 


best for us, the greatest blessing we are capa- 


give men their heart’s desire, and withal send | ble of receiving in our present state of mind, 
leanness into their souls? We are apt to call | consistent with our chiefest good. Oh! what 


providences by wrong names. 


Afflictions | cause have we, therefore, to commit ourselves 


* more precious than gold that perisheth,’ we | wholly to Him, to bless his name in every dis- 
call curses; and riches we call -blessings ;| pensation, who is the sole Arbiter of heaven 
when, for once they are so, it is to be feared|and earth, who superintends the universe, 
they are sent of God a thousand times for| whose goodness and power are equal ; who 


judgments. 


knows all situations, and is ever graciously 


“‘ The distresses and troubles of Israel of | administering to every one of us, in uniform 
old were often administered in mercy, when| mercy and goodness, what is most convenient 
the people had, in fulness and prosperity, |for us; and all for this most desirable, most 
revolted from God, to bring them back again | glorious purpose, to redeem, to gather us to 


to Him, to trust and depend upon Him, and | himself, who is the fulness of blessing and of 
have their expectation from Him ; and if this | life ! 


be the gracious design of the Almighty now, 
in the administration of distress and adver- 
sity, as I fully believe it often is, I am sure 
that such trials deserve to be considered as 
evidences of His merciful regard, who in this, 
though severe, yet more intelligible language 
to earthly hearts, is seeking to convince us of 
our dependence on Him, relation to Him, and 
that it is He who can bless or blast all our 
endeavours. 

“I have often thought, and it hath been 
confirmed in my mind, that if we were but 
more attentive, and disposed to obey the secret 
intimations of the ‘ wonderful Counsellor,’ 
who speaks from Heaven in our hearts, we 
should happily make it less necessary for the 
Lord to speak to us so frequently in the lan- 
guage of affliction. Oh! if this were but 
enough our case, (and I am sure it is above 
all things to be desired,) we should thereby 
avoid every snare, and be enabled happily, in 
the line of duty, to go forward in the lot of 
our appointment ; and then, though our dwell- 
ings might be with the lowly, and we should 
have to labour for daily bread; yet, divested 
of anxious care, we should rest secure in His 

rovidence, who numbereth the hairs of our 
boods, clothes the lilies with transcendent 
beauty, and hears the young lions when they 
cry. 

‘ If thus we were concerned to worship the 
Lord our God, to bless Him in the lot He 
hath appointed us, He would bless our bread 
and our water ; and if consistent with his will, 
and the designs of his wisdom, He can in- 
crease our corn and oil, and multiply our gold 
and silver. Indeed, cross occurrences, adverse 
providences, or afflictions, however adminis- 
tered, have not always their desired or intend- 
ed effects: so the Lord complained formerly 
— I have smitten you with blasting and mil- 
dew,’ ‘yet have ye not returned unto me.’ 
There is an aptness in the human mind (which 
sees not beyond things that are natural) to rest 
in second causes; and blind to the discrimi- 
nating providence of the Most High, to fix the 
dlame on secondary agents; but surely, ‘ afflic- 
tion cometh not forth from the dust, neither 
doth trouble spring out of the ground.’ 

“Oh that, through the medium of Divine 
light, we might look up to God! therein we 
should discover the secret turnings of His holy 
hand in all these things; for I am fully per- 
suaded, that, whatever is permitted to try us, 


whatever dispensations inwardly or outwardly, | joined. 


a 


Joun. Tuorp. 
Translated for “‘ The Friend.” 
DEDICATION. 
From the German of Cramer. 


Oh Lord, my soul with all its powers, 
Free to thy service I resign ; 
Before thee may my flying hours 
In purity and virtue shine. 
Thou surely hast a claim on me, 
For my creation was of thee, 
And by redemption I am thine! 


Though from thy light beguiled away 
To error’s paths, with gloom o’erspread, 
Yet, holy One, howe’er I stray, 
Thy mercy on my path is shed ; 
Thy pity pours its softest streams, 
When, out of darkness, to thy beams, 
Thou hast the weary wanderer led ! 





Far reaches thy restoring love, 

Poor, sorrowing sinners to embrace ; 
Its purifying power I prove, 

Child of thy mercy and thy grace. 
Baptised by Christ, the inward flood, 
Shall with his all-atoning blood, 

The stain, the taint of sin efface. 


When as a man Emanuel died, 

His offering upon Calvary, 
The claim of jastice satisfied, 

And made sin’s weeping bondman free! 
Thus did he purchase me and mine— 
Thine am I Lord, and only thine, 

Whose Son salvation wrought for me! 


Through Him brought even to thy throne, 
Purchased amid thy flock to be, 

I am, O God of life, thine own— 
Oh, keep me ever near to thee! 

The world to me is crucified, 

Its vanities, its pomps, its pride, 
Thou art the sum of life to me! 


No strength have I; yet in my soul 

Thy spirit worketh day by day, 
Each sinful feeling to control, 

Each erring wish and thought to stay. 
Here is my heart! oh, take and fill 
With new-born love, a new-born will, 

Thy every mandate to obey ! 


Then I in gloom no more shall stand, 
But in thy glorious radiance move, 
Beaming amid the blessed band 
Of ransomed spirits, bright in love, 
Rejoicing with high praise to thee, 
Ww grace and mercy builds for me 
A mansion with the saints above! 


THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH, 10, 1842. 














We give room with pleasure to the sub- 
The benevolent and disinterested 





project of our friend, as set forth in the com- 
munication will, we trust, be received with 
the fespect and consideration which it un- 
questionably merits. 


Philadelphia, Ninth month 5th, 1842. 

To the Editor of “ The Friend.”—Having 
for a long time viewed with feelings of sad- 
ness and commiseration, the many trials to 
which our coloured fellow-citizens are subject- 
ed, by an unjust and cruel prejudice ; and es- 
pecially, having witnessed the difficulty they 
experience in the proper training of their chil- 
dren, and giving them opportunities of learning 
some suitable trade or business; 1 have for 
some time past felt desirous, that something 
might be done to assist them in this particular. 

Believing that there are in country neigh- 
bourhoods, many respectable families in our 
own religious Society, as well as among others, 
who want assistance on their farms, and in 
their business, and who would find an advan- 
tage in taking into their employ one or more 
children to bring up ; and knowing that there 
are in this city many respectable coloured pa- 
rents, solicitous to find good situations in the 
country for their children,—many such appli- 
cations having at different times been made to 
the writer,—it has occurred to me, that if a 
communication could be opened between these 
two classes, in such way as to insure their 
confidence, and enable them to make known 
to each other their respective wants, much 
good might be done ; and many poor children, 
who are now roving about our streets, hasten- 
ing to destruction, might be snatched from 
ruin, and placed in situations where they would 
become good and useful citizens. 

With such impressions, I have felt willing to 
throw out these views for the consideration of 
the readers of “The Friend :” and if some plan 
of this kind shall be deemed feasible, 1 shall 
be glad of the co-operation and encouragement 
of all those who have felt their sympathies 
awakened for the destitute condition of the 
children. of this neglected and abused class of 
our brethren. As a practical experimental 
commencement, on a small scale, of a plan as 
above alluded to, the writer is willing to de- 
vote an hour every morning, from 7 to 8 
o’clock, at his office, to receiving applications 
from such as want children, as well as for those 
who wish situations. A registry of all appli- 
cants will be kept, and all applications care- 
fully attended to; reference of qualification 
and character will be required of all parties 
applying. — 

Applications may be made at No. 184 Arch 
street. 


The semi-annual examination at Haverford 
School commenced on Fifth-day, 8th inst., 
and terminates on Third<day, 13th instant. 
The order of examination may be procured 
at the office of “ The Friend,” No. 50, north 
Fourth street. 

Omnibuses will be provided to convey the 
students to the city on Third-day next, when 
the summer term will expire. 
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